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INTRODUCTION 


his pilot study begins with individuals. i 
about Pascasio, Felipe, and Agapito. It is about thirty 
Puer cen migrant farm workers and the state of their 
hysical and social well-being. But this study begins, 
too, with society, the answer to the problems of m 
grency rests not only within the opportunities 
any one of these thirty individuals, but within os very 
organization of our society 

This study concerned with potential, the develop 
m deas an pectives, th oks at, hopefully 
in new combinations--cultural unity and diversity, socia: 
ο ation and differentiation, the individual and the 
social world and his attitude towa e study 
continues, it becomes a test to see if those combinations 
can be king a contribution t ion 


aluabl 

of the individual and social problems created by migrant 
life. This final SRI offers that analysis to Pascasio, 
pu ACHT and the larger community of which they are 


SCOPE, PURPOSE, AND BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 

Scope 

Three "ideal" descriptions of the men involved in 
this project serve to show the unity and diversity of the 
migrant culture. 

Pascasio 

Wen Pascasio speaks of the tranquility of nuestra 
patria (our land), it is evident that this tranquility 
has been the quality he, also, has carried through his 
forty years in following the harvest. Farm work has been 
his only job and he first migrated to "look for prosperity 
and wealth." At age 59, his concerns are not wages and 
hours, but "mutual help" and support from camp members. 
In the field he says, "the strong take all." Pascasio 
himself helps with what he can by willingly giving finan- 
cial supplements to the income of his brothers and sisters. 
He feels that his job is secure. Though mechanization is 
coming, Pascasio comments that there is always a need for 
stoop labor. 

For Pascasio illnesses are punishments fhat come from 
God and nature. Pascasio reports that his health is very 
good and that he feels good wherever he works. He says 
that he has a breathing problem, though he does not con- 


sider that a health problem. Later he mentions a bad foot 


infection that has been troubling him. When asked to com 
pare health services in general between the mainland and 
Puerto Rico, he comments that hire the service is much bet- 


ter since when you are sick they come and take you to the 


doctor. 


Felipe 

When jobs in construction work have been available, 
Felipe has taken these in proference to farm work. Farm 
work is hard and the life 19 lonely, according to Felipe, 
even though his wife and two young sons are with him. He 
misses the others in his family--parents, brothers, and 
sisters. Tranguility and harmony are often mentioned in 
speaking of Puerto Rico. Like Pascasio he is concerned 
about mutual help and cooperation and this is why he feels 


the people of his neighborhood are buena gente (good people). 


With all the people there he got along well and enjoyed 
life there. Here, he feels, camp life is boring and lonely. 
In Puerto Rico they belong to the Catholic church but no 
social club. Here they belong to neither. 

Felipe has never used the health services here, because 


he has never been sick, "gracfas a Dios" (thanks be to God). 


He knows, however, of problems regarding health services. 
"Onà suffers in quantity who does not know English." Health 
is maintained by work and cleanliness. Slight illnesses 
are treated at home and if, after a time, they are not 
better then the family goes to the doctor. But Felipe pre- 
fers going to the doctor first. 

Some natural cures have been used in his home in Puerto 
Rico. He was the last child born in his home with the use 
of a comadrona (mid-wife). According to Felipe, evil eye 


does not exist now, but in the last century it did. He 


himeelf has not gone to a folk healer, but some of his 


friends have. He is unsuro of their ability sinco they 
have not gone to school. 


Wen he is 25, Agapito is going to rotire from farm 
work. But right now at the age of 22, he finds the money 
is good. Agapito reports that the job situation on the 
island is bad--it is the dead season in farming and no 
other type of work is available. But for him, it was the 
right time to come. He had the fever to sce the states and 
to look for adventure. However, he comments that here is 
near to nowhere. 

Camp life is boring and Agapito did not expect to do 
farm work when he came. He, also, finds the food on the camp 
disagreeable. In the camp there is no choice and small 
portions of food. Food costs Agapito $13.00 a week. 

When asked about mechanization, he responds that 
perhaps it will come, but the farmers will still need two 
or three men to run the machines. 

He says health services are equal to those in Puerto 
Rico, but often "they give pills that have no effect." 

The bad thing is, Agapito comments, is that "I cannot ex- 
plain my illness. 

Agapito viows evil eye as only stories, but he himself 
has gone to a folk healer with a friend. 

When asked for suggestions about health services here, 


he laughs and says, "Yes, tell me where their office is." 


Pascasio, Folipo, and Agapito are all speaking from a 
similar cultural background, though at different points 
along the continuum of culture due to their varying ages 


and experiences 


There is unity in the common historical- 
cultural tradition they share and there is diversity in 
their differential adaptation to their individual situations. 
Their situations are often common and yet their responses 
differ in form and degree. Common occupational diseases-- 
insecticide poisoning, infections often coupled with ulcers, 
rotten teeth, and poor digestion--these elements they share. 
But their method and needs in maintaining an adequate stan- 
dard of health and well-being varies. 

The variance has increased due to two recently signif- 
icant factors. The first is the repidity of change taking 
place in the Puerto Rican culture and second, the process 
of assimilation of American culture that is occuring among 
many of the migrant farm workers. Their age and their 
experience in Puerto Rico differs as does the degree of 
their exposure to American culture. Thus, they cannot be 
expected to be 8 homogeneous group with similar ideas and 
attitudes. Nor can it be assumed that their behavior pat- 
terns, their manner of fulfilling needs will be identical. 
Therefore, no single plan for the delivery of health ser- 
vices will suffice; new ways must be developed. 

A third point for consideration is the place that the 
migrant culture occupies within the larger Puerto Rican 


cultural experience. The culture of the Puerto Rican migrent 


worker varies significantly from that of other socio- 
economie groups on the island. What is perceived as socio- 
cultural trait must be questioned as to its universal pre- 
sence in all of Puerto Rican culture or whether it is a 

mark of the culture of poverty. For example, how important 
has the peacefulness and tranquility of their homeland been 
to the men? How much is cultural trait and how much is 
adaptive passivity to poverty and migrancy? How operative 
is the belief in the supernatural cause and cure of illness? 
Höw strong is the use of olk healers? How much is it an 
adaptive response to isolation from a larger community where 
professional services are available? How comprehensive 

is the value the men place on the kinship web or, again, 

is this because the Puerto Rican migrant family has not 
given up many of the old economic and social functions of 
the family? By finding and understanding the answers to 
these questions, a strategy can be developed for meeting 
the needs of the Puerto Rican migrant workers on whatever 
level of culture or cultural transition they may be. 

Purpose 
The aim of this pilot project was to study the inter- 

relationships among the cultural background of the migrant 
farm worker, his occupational position in the migrant stream, 
his attitudes toward health and hygiene and the consequences 
of such relationships for the effective deliverance of 
health service delivery. 


In order to carry out this study it was necessary to: 


1. identify elements in the sociocultural background 
of the Puerto Rican engaged in migrant farm work, 


e statements about the migrant living-working 


2. 
experience, 
3. link attitudes toward health and health services 


land migrant experience, 


to items in the Puerto Rican jíbaro 


4. examine available health programs and explore al- 
ternativos. 

Background 

In order to show the devolopment of tho theoretical 
framework employed in this project, a review of the por- 
tienent literature and its absorption into the fabric of 
the study will be given. 

Richard A. Ball in the American Sociological Review 
(1968: 885-900) presents an advanced and extended view of 
the theory of the subculture of poverty. Using the folk 
culture of the people of the Southern Appalachians to de- 
monstrate the existence of institutionaltzed, non-rational 
response to frustration, Professor Ball points out char- 
acteristics which can be used in the theoretical framework 
to see the strength of the presence of the migrant subculture. 
Professor Ball posits social dependency, familism, and tra- 
ditionalism as some of the identifying traits of the sub- 


culture. Oscar Lewis has written a less psychologically- 


oriented essay in the opening of La Vida (1966: xliii-lii). 


litbaros are a segment of the population in Puerto 
Rico that are "hillfolk." 


He, however, clearly defines the subculture: 


ovides human p s with a design for 
Tre resdy-maas et of sonat ions for 
ns e 


persona! 
ie he value systems 
and ES their orientation in ti 


In identifying such elements in the socio-culturel background 
of the migrant farm worker, it was important to keep these 
suggested characteristics in mind, though not to assume 
their presence, for the life-style of migrancy may tend 

to alter these traits. 

5 that could be said about the 


culture of tho migrant farm worker, there were many spocif- 
ic statements that could be made about the living and work- 
ing conditions of the migrant life-style. Dorothy Nelkin 
and William Friedland (1971) make observations in a partic- 
ipant obsorvation study on the migrant workers of tho cast 
coast stream regarding tho functioning of the crew and 
their attitude toward work. These comments seem to suggest 


n of the domestic woker 


a parallel to the status positi 
in Jean Noble's feasibility study (1567) and in a brief 


vice Review (1967). 


article by Robert Bvers in Employment S 
At this point one could view the workers as operating in a 


tionship and a familial 


limbo between a contractual work re 


work relationship. Continued reading, especially on ideal 


suggested further the strong link between culture and oc- 


cupational position in defining the attitudes of the migrant 


farm workers. 


Clearly, since the focal point of this study wes 
health attitudes a significant view had to be developed 
reagarding the definition of health and illness in the 
overall cultural context. Much of this information was 
provided: by Talcott Parsons in the chapter on health and 


illness in Social Structure and Personality (1964). 


his position paper related to the American value system, 


support was drawn from Arthur Rubel's formulation of tt 
mericans (1966). This, 


concept of disease among Mexican 
again, gave support to the asumption that culture, socio- 
occupational position, and health attitudes were all closely 


not only physical dysfunction but 


connected, expressin 
social dysfunction as well. 
POPULATION AND SANPLING PROCEDURE 
The overall population of study included all male 


t farm workers residing in Cumberland 


Puerto Rican migre 
Gloucester, and Salom counties in New Jersey during the 
summer of 1971. According to plan, a sample of this 
population was selected to be interviewed. 

Thirty interviews were stipulated in the original 
proposal and since three major arcas were involved, approx- 
imately ton men were solected from cach county. In this 


way, the geographic arca could be used for analysis as 
th service delivery. Lists 


possible variable affecting h 
in the interviews were 


of farms eligible to participa 
h county and rendom selection from these 


drawn up in οἱ 
lists were used to determine which farms would actually be 


involved in the interviews. 


The sampling method was adequate and was modified 
in only two instances. In one county the farms tend to be 
much smaller than farms in the other two counties. There- 
fore, a reconsideration of the minimum number of men on 


pling in another county 


was modified because the researcher and aide were too well 
known on several farms as agents of the local health office 
and to lessen bias as much as possible, farms whorettoo 
much contact was evident were omitted from the sample lists. 
RESEARCH DESIGN 

During May and June an interview schedule (a question- 
naire-type interview guide) was formulated using as topics 
the arcas indicated in the research proposal--"percoptions 
of the jibaro culture, . . . conceptions of occupational 
role in the migrant stream. . . (and) the migrant's stance 
toward health care. . ." (p. 9). Réalizing the value of the 
men as perceivors of their social situation, the rescarcher 
formulated questions as to suggest a self-report and then 
by further questioning to see how strong those attitudes 
or beliefs are. For example, a series of general questions 
was asked: "Have you ever had a serious health problem" 
How was your health in the last year," "How is it now?" 


g. "What typos of 


Then by more and specific questions, 


illness do you treat yourself,""Do you work when you are 


sick?" the lth and illness as perceived by 
the man is more accurately viewed. 

The interview schedule considted of one hundred and four 
questions in the following categories--twelve were used for 


© 


identifying information, thirty-six on Puerto Rican jfbaro 
migrant culture, twenty-two questions on occupational his- 
rty-four on health attitudes and use of health 
Beginning on July 6, the first draft of the in- 


tory, and 
services. 
terview schedule was pretested on five Puerto Rican migrant 


y selected. The entire instrument 


General questions 


views on Julyl5, revisions wero 
ple, "What can you say 


had to be concretized. For ox 
about camp life?" was changed to "How does comple life seem 
to you--happy or sad, interesting or boring, hard or easy, 
agreeable or disagreeable?" Changes were made in wor&ing 
made the interview more coherent to 


and organization whi 
the respondent and smoother for the researcher. The second 
revision was pretested on five more men between July 22 and 
July 25. With several of these interviews, groups of our 

or five men participated in discussing the questions, yet 

one man gave the final response. Here the researcher could 
observe the flow of ideas, the process of interaction 
which at this point was more important than the man's spon- 
taneous response. More information regarding specific herbs 
and preparations was gained through the technique of group 


ion about home remedies 


discussion. The specific inforr 
later included in the final revision. The time of the 


was 
s thirty minutes por respondent 


first five interviews we 
and increased to forty-five with no obvious difficulty with 
th the 


regard to the attention span of the respondents. 
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- help of a native speaker, familiar with the speech patterns 
of the jfbaros, final wording of the questions and their 
English equivalents was completed, 


RESEARCH METHOD 


Interviowing began on August 11. All interviews were 
conducted in Spanish with the assistance Rolando Villegas 

for our interviews on August 11, 17, and 25 and Gloria Bon- 
ille? for twenty-six interviews on August 19, 21, 22, 25, 
September 2, and 3. Those aides were oriented through an 
explanation of the study and the factors under consideration 
--culture, occupational position, and health attitudes. By 
going over the pretest interviews with them (three of which 
had been taped) and carefully studying the interview schedule 
to be used, the aides developed a feel for the schedule, 
learned how to record responses, and pinpointed where pro- 
blems might be anticipated. Their nativo ability in Spanish 
resulted in precise quotations and full comments on the sche- 


liarity with the population helped 


immensely in gaining rapport with the respondents. 


ο arrival 


The interviews proceeded as follows. Upon t 
of the interviewer and her aide at the migrant camp, intro- 
ductions were made, the purpose of the study was explained 
and then the interviews began. Interviewing was done with 


much privacy conducted 


work as alti 
daughter of a former migrant SITE qualifi 
fo: aes Ee n due to em nativo ability in Spanish Hem 
Eno de çe nne ty prog 


in various placos--in kitchens, in patios, under trees, 
beside cars, wherever the respondent felt the most comfort- 
able. Recording was done simultaneously. 

The researcher began the interview while the aide wrote 


the responses on the schedule fo: 


thod of inter- 
viewing provided the greater freedom in developing a rapport 
with the respondent and in being able to have precise gesponses 
and comments recorded. After each farm location was com- 


pleted, the interviews were reviewed by the researcher and 


aide question by question for accuracy. 


Interviewing was held at varying times and varying 
days depending on the time schedule of the researcher and 
respondents. Appendix I of this report illustrates the 


diversity of day 


time of interviewing. 
FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


Introduction 


In the section on findings an overall picture of the 


results is given under the headings of sociocultural back- 


ground on the island, sociocultural conditions on the main- 


land, and health status and sociocultural background. This 


presentation is followed by analysis and interpretation of 


the findings under simi 


ır topic hoadings. 
Profile 
The men intervicwed for this pilot project were, at 


the timo, Puerto Rican m 


grant farm workers employed in 


Salem, Gloucester, or Cumberland coi 


ies in New Jersey 
from July 1 to September 8, 1971. Though many had travelled 
extensively during their lives, all of the men were soical- 


M 


ized in Puerto Rico. All the respondents had lived in Puerto 


Rico at least 10 years, with almost three-fourths having 


lived there between 10 and 29 years. (Sec Table I). The 
youngest respondent was 17; the oldest, 61, with over one- 
third between 15 and 24 years of age. (Sco Table II). Among 


this sample 43% have never been morrie 


47% are presently 
married, while 3% have been ma 


111). 


ried previously. (See Table 


Nore of the respondents' families of orientation live 


on the island than the familics of procreation. Over 80% 


of the men's families of origin still reside in Puerto Rico, 
while only 53% of their families of procreation live on the 
In just two instances did these two family groups 


live together at the si 


© camp on the mainland, Of the sample 
10% of the respondents! parents were deccased. 
In nearly half of the cases the children of the men 


have residence on the mainland. In 6 


ases place of residence 
is the migrant labor camp. Two mon report their children 
as living on the m 


nland, but not with them. One couple 
is childless. (Sec Table IV). 


Sociocultural Background on the Island 


Tom 


Geographically, the respondents com 


from many different 
locations in Puerto Rico. (See Appendix II). At one time 
or another during their lives 80% of the respondents have 
lived or worked in the rural areas of Puerto Rico. Pre- 
sently 66% live in the country. Neighborhoods were re- 
ported as the functioning form of social organization by 
83% of the men. Of those identifying their home as in a 
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Table I 


0 

22 73 

5 17 

2 7 

No response a 3 


TOA 30 100 


Table II 
AGES OF THE RESPONDENTS 


Number of len 


Aze 
15-24 Qu 
25 - 34 6 
35 = Wy 2 
45 - 54 4 
55 - 64 2 


Per cent 


Table III 


MARITAL STATUS OF T 


Narrica 
Previously Marri 


Never Married 


Total 


RESPONDENTS 


Number 


Table IV 


RESIDENCE OF FAMILY MEMBERS OF RESPONDENTS 
Puerto Rico 


ainland. 


Not Applicable 
Number Per cent Number Per cent Number 


Family of 
Orientation 23 82 4 18 3 
Fam pi of 
rocreation 9 53 8 47 13 
Children 9 60 6 uo 151 


ne couple is childless and another has children in 
nore RENON place 


neighborhood, 80% reported it in the countryside. 

In describing thoir town in Puerto Rico, 60% of the 
men replied that it was, in all, large and pretty. Almost 
80% reported their town as prosperous. In response to a 
general question concerning spontaneous comments about their 
place of residence, 27% of the men offered positve attri- 
butes and 3% cited negative characteristics. Neutral responses 
were given by 30% of the men and 40% of the respondents had 
no comments. (Sce Table V). 

Agriculture alone is the means of livelihood in 30% of 


the places of residence, but it is the primary job avail- 


s of the respondents. Construction, 


combined with farm or factory work, accounts for 17% of the 


work available in the towns of the respondents. (See Table 
VI). 
Interpersonal Relations 
All but one of the men regarded life in Puerto Rico as 


agreeable, reporting that the people of the tmn were friend- 


ly. Similarly, all of the men felt py in their families. 


Cohesiveness of tho family unit was the primary characteristic 
cited by 96% of the respondents. The way in wich the 

men expressed this familial solidarity was through com- 

ments regarding group harmony, positive interpersonal relation- 
ships, joint activities, and provision of family members! 


needs. Only one respondent could not identify any character- 


istic relating to his family life in Puerto Rico. (See Table 


VII). 


Tablo V 


DESCRIPTION OF PLACE OF ORIG: 


Response 


Positivo Gi 


acteristics 


Table VI 
PRIMARY AND SECONDARY MEANS 
OF RESIDENCE OF RESPONDE| 


DENTS 


Agriculture with other jobs 
Factory work alone 
Business alone 


Construction with other jobs 


Carpentry with other jobs 


Total 


OF EMPLOYMENT IN HOI 


E PLACE 


Number of 


Table VII 
ONDENT IN 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO SATISFACTION OF Ti 
HIS FAHILY OF ORIENTATION 


Response 
Cohesive harmonious ο 3h 
Positivo interpersonal relations 9 30 
Joint working/living activities 4 ΠΒ 
Hombor's needs provided for 6 20 
Don't Know 1 3 


Total 30 100 


The quality of the relationship the men have or had 
with thcir fathers was reported as favorable: over 9 


felt their relationship was good. This satisfactory asso- 
ciation was expressed 


almost evenly as "he was a good father" 
and "they got along well." The two respondents 


did not 
have a satisfactory relationship with their fathers spoke 


in terms of having a bad image of the 


hor or of not get- 
ting along with him. (Soo Tablo VIII). 


Among the families of orientation 30% of the respon- 
relatives ( 


aunts, uncles, or cousins)living with 


e or have had 


childfen they cared for) in which the degrees of 
relationship are nephews, children of nephews, 


cousins, and 
children by another marriage 


4s a whole the families of orientation do not have 
signficant interaction with organizations outside itself. 
The families belong to no social clubs in Puerto Rico. Church 
membership, though not necessarily a gauge of activity with- 
in the community, is held by 70% of the respondents in the 
Catholie church and 10% in other denominations. 


No church 
affiliation wa 


reported by 20% of the sample. 
Children 


The average size of the families of tho mon inter- 
viewed was 6.5. Exactly 50% of the men had between 1-5 
siblings in their family. Another 3 


of the men had be- 
tweon 6-10 siblings. One respondent did not know how many 
brothers and sisters in his family and another respondent 

was an only child. (See Table IX). 
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Table VIII 

RESPONDENTS' IMAGE OF FATHER 
Response Per cent 

Good Father 


Acted as a good father 


Acted poorly as fathor 1 


Poor parent-child relations bs 


Total 30 100 


Table IX 


NUMBER OF SIBLINGS 


Number of Siblings Number of Mon 
1-5 15 50 
6 - 10 9 30 
11 - 20 3 10 
21 - 30 l 3.3 
Not Know al 3.3 
None 1 3.3 


Relatives and siblings play a very small role in dis- 
ciplining the children; only 13% received discipline from 
siblings. In two cases discipline was administered by 
the respondent. Discipline ἀπροθοᾶ by relatives was re- 
ported in only one instance. Both parents disciplined 
the children according to 54% of the respondents. In 30% 
of the cases only the mother or father bore the sole ro- 
sponsibility. (Sce Table XX. 


Occupation 


An equal number of fathers of the respondents have been 
engaged in agricultural and non-agricultural work. Of the 
half that have becen agriculturally employed 40% have been 
migrant farm workers (23% of the total for all fathers). 
Great diversity oxisted among the non-agricultural jobs 
held by the fathers which included: carpenter, construction 
boss, factory worker, salesman, small businessman, and 
cometery worker. 

The respondents indicated that 20% of their mothors 
are or have been employed outside the home, generally in 
farmwork. Family income is also supplemented by contri- 
butions of male siblings, 66% of whom’ give money to the 
family of orientation. (See Table XI) 


iocultural Conditions on the Mainland 


on is expressed in the living 


A high degree of satisfacti 
situation on the mainland. Over 77% of the men replied that 
they are happy here. Almost half gave no reason for their 


contentment. Job and income account for satisfaction among 
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Table X 


PROVISION FOR DISCIPLINE OF CHILDREN IN THE HOMES OF 
10) 


NTS' FAMILIES OF ORIENTAT: 


Person Responsible 


Both parents 


Primarily mother 5 
Primarily father 4 
Siblings and relatives 4 

a 


No one in Family 


THE 


Table XI 


FINANCIAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO FAMILY OF ORIENTATION BY SIBLINGS 


Responso 
Yes 
No 
Don't Know 
Not Applicable 


Total 


Qualification can be 
on. os the responden 


acne One man had bi 
he: man b; 


elp. One 


unable to 


20 67 
8? 27 
a 3 
1 3 
30 100 


de on this response: In tw 
contribute to their fanitios 
were studying and 
p himself and sisters; 


134 of the sample while all aspects of life on the mainland 


were reported as contributing to the happiness of 37% 
the mon. Of the 23% that are unhappy here, loncliness is 
tho primary factor. (See Table XII) 

In general, 66% of the respondents find camp life toler- 
able, 53% citing its agreeable nature. About 13% find it 
average, while 26% find cithor the people or tho location 
disagreeable. Two mon gave no response. Similarly 60% 
gave favorable spontaneous comments regarding camp life and 
23% offered negative remarks. (See Table XIII). 

f the sample, 83% reported missing their families 
(13% are in the "not applicable" category because their 
families are on the mainland). Only in one case the fam- 
ily is not missed. Contact is maintained by bi-weekly 
letters by 67% of the men and by telephone calls by 104 of 
the men. In 5 cases three method of contact are used-- 
letters, visits, and calls. In only one instance is there 
no contact at all. (See Table XIV) 

Life on the mainland as reported by 26% of the respon- 
dents is similar to that of Puerto Rico. Of the 74% who 
was primarily that life was better 


noted differences, 
in Puerto Rico, but the work situation was better here. 
Three men noted differences, but had no reason for it. 
(See Table XV). 

Again there is little contact with formal organizations. 
One man 


Only 40% hold church membership on the mainland. 


belongs to the 4-H Club here. 
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Table XII 


DEGREE OF SATISFACTION OF THE RESPONDENTS IN LIVING ON THE 
MAINLAND 


Response 


Per cent 

Happy 77 
Good recreational activities î7 
Presence of family 10 
Job and income 13 
reason in particular 37 

Unhappy 23 
Absence of family/frien 20 
Loss of job 5 


Total 


Table XIII 


ATTITUDE TOWARD CAMP LIFE 


In General Specific Qualities 
Att en Per cent Number of er cent 
Agreeable 16 18 60 
Disagreeable 8 27 7 24 
Average 4 13 5 16 


No opinion 2 6 ο ο 


Total 30 100 30 100 


Table XIV 


CONTACT MAINTAINED WITH FAMILIES BY RESPONDENTS 


Method 

Letters 20 
Phone 8 3 
Letters/Calls/ Visits 5 
Not Applicable 1 
None 1 
Total 


Table XV 
SIMILARITY AND DISSIMILARITY BETWEEN LIFE IN PUERTO RICO 
AND THE MAINLAND 


Number of Men Per cent 
22 4 


Work situation better here. 
Work situation better in Puerto Rico.....3 
Life situation better ποτο...,...........2 


Life situation better in Puerto Rico.....7 


Life situation different. 


ζι lified 


Working Conditions 
With the exception of two respondonts who had not 
worked while in Puerto Rico, all of the men have had job 
experience in both Puerto Rico and the mainland. Agricult- 
ural work was done by over 60% of the men in Puerto Rico, 
while 33% hela non-farm jobs. Though division has been 
made here between farm and non-farm work, agricultural 
jobs in Puerto Rico are usually held with other types of 
work, such as construction and carpentry work. Over 664 
of the men work all year and the remaining 33% work between 
4 to 6 months a year. 

Low pay in the jobs on the island was the reason for 
36% of the sample leaving their jobs. Poor working con- 
ditions add another 14% to this total. The end of the 
harvest accounted for 25% of the sample having no employ- 
ment. A desire to see the United States was the reason 
cited by 18% of the men. 

In response to why the men chose to come to the United 
States, the replies are similar. Low pay in Puerto Rico and 
the hope of higher salary accounts for 36% of the respon- 
dents’ reason for migration to the United States. The end 
of the harvest and lack of employment was responsible 
for 24% of the men's moving to the mainland. A desire for 
travel was expressed by 30% of the men. For 86% of the 
men, farm work was the job sought. (See Table XVI) 

A greater degree of satisfaction was noted among the 
sample regarding the working situation on the mainland. 


Almost 50% of the men found overall conditions relating to 
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Table XVI 


REASONS FOR RESPONDENTS' ach JOB COMPARED WITH THOSE FOR 
COMING TO THE UNITED STA’ 


Leaving Job Coming to U.S. 

Reason Number Per cent Number Per cent 
Harvest ended/No job 
Low pay in Puerto Rico 10 33 11 36 
Desire to sce U.S. 5 18 9 30 
Poor working conditions 4 14 2 7 
Other 2 n 1 5) 
Not applicable 2 0 0 ο 
Total 30 100 30 100 


work in the United States agreeable whereas only 36% found 
them so in Puerto Rico. In regard to work conditions in the 
United States, a higher proportion of respondents qualified 
their statements concerning the degree of agrocability. 
Several saw no other choice, others preferred non-farm work, 
and one noted the difficulty of farm labor. The two re- 
spondents who qualified their jobs in Puerto Rico with ro- 


spect to its 


rableness commented on low pay and scarcity 
of work. However, 36% of the sample found working conditions 


disagreeable in Puerto Rico, while only 17% found them so o 


Β 


the mainland. About the same percen 


ge were indifferent to 
both work locations. (See Table XVII) 

About 60% wish to continue in farm work and almost 30% 
of that total indicated they would stay temporarily depend- 
ing on pay and other opportunitios. Those not wishing to 
do farm work are about 30% of the sample and the remaining 
104 are unsure of whether they wish to continue in farm work. 
Over 70% would recommend farm work to friends and nearly 
40% would recommend it to their children. (See Table XVIII). 

Discrimination due to the type of work the men do is 
reported by 6% of the respondents, but 16% of the men at- 


tributed discrimination to their Puer 


Rican heritage. 

In general, a little over 50% cited all conditions, both 
living and working, in positive terms. Between 13-26% indi- 
cated life and work situations as average, with working con- 
ditions scoring more favorably than living conditions, and 
10-26% finding all conditions poor with living conditions 
receiving the most negative comments. (866 Table XIX). 
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Table XVII 


RESPONSE TO WORKING CONDITIONS IN PUERTO RICO AND THE MAINLAND 


Mainland 

Response Number of Men Per cent Number of Nen Pe: 
Agreealbe 14 47 
Agrecable with 

Reservation a 7 8 26 
Disagı ble 10 36 n 17 
Indifferent 4 14 3 10 
Νο response 2 7 ο 0 
Not applicable 2 0 9 ο 


Total 30 100 30 100 


Table XVIII 
DESIRE OF RESPONDENTS TO CONTINUE IN AGRICULTURAL WORK 


Response 
Yes 57 
Por cent 
Permanent employment 10 
Temporarily 30 
Unspecified 17 
No 33 
Job will end soon 17 
Prefers other work 6 
Unspecified 10 
Unsure 10 


Total 100 


Table XIX 
CRI OF SATISFACTION IN LIVING AND WORKING CONDITIONS 


N THE MAINLAND 
WORK CONDITIONS LIVING CONDITIONS 
Response Number of Men Per cent ber of Men Per cont 
Good 16 54 16 54 
Average 8 27 4 13 
Poor 3 10 8 27 
Indifferent 2 6 0 0 
No opinion 1 3) 2 6 


Total 30 100 30 100 


Health Status and Sociocultural Background 


Health Status of the Respondents 


In the last year 93% of the men reported their health 
as good. Serious health problems during their lives were 


noted by 25% of the men. The men feel that their appetites 


but one-third indicated tiredness even with ad- 
equate sleep. 

Of the samplo, 10% reported that they are sick more now, 
while 30% feel they have had more sickness in the past. 
Clearly, 60% feel that their health is the same throughout 
time and 54% feel that their health is the same whether 
they are in Puerto Rico or on the mainland. About 26% ân- 
dicated that their health is generally better in Puerto Rico, 
while 20% felt that it is better here. 

Results show that 70% of the men report that they fol- 
low the same procedures here that they do in Puerto Rico to 
resotpre their health. Different practices are indicated 
by 20% of the men, varying from no care at all, to variations 
of home care, to consulting the camp physician, to hospital 
care. It was found that 10% replied that they had no ex- 


perience with health services here to be able to compare 


procedures followed in Puerto Rico. 

In general, there seems to be, according to the men, 
slightly more use of health services in Puerto Rico than 
on the mainland. No present use of health services here 
was reported by 23% of the men. Hospital services were 


utilized by 23% of the men as compared with 80% on the 


island. About 37% use doctors here as compared with 14% 
of the mon citing use of doctors in Puerto Rico. Clinic 
attendance is low for both locations. Just 10% of the 

sample care for their illnesses at home on the mainland, 


while only 3% 


do so in Fuerto Rico. (See Table XX). 


Over half of the men treat slight illnesses themselves: 


are equally divided between citing medicines and citing 


"whatever way 


sible" as the remedy. It was indicated 
that 30% of the men treat no illness themselves. About 
16% treat all illnesses themselves. (Sce Table XXI). 
Two-thirds of the men do not work whon they are ill. 
About 60% of the men, when ill, will report their condition 
to professionals and/or employers. Abcut 13% of the re- 


sponde 


ts felt that tho question did not apply to them since 
they had never been sick here. 


Family Health Practices 


ei 


Primary group identification comes through strongly 


as a factor for consideration in tho m 


tated for good 
health in Fuerto Rico or on the mainland. Better treatment 
in the family, tranquility of life in Puerto Rico, presence 
of 


mily with the worker and acculturation to this country 
indicate the importance of family and home setting in the cur- 


ative process. Use of home remedies, such as to 


> plasters, 


leechings, and tees were found 


ong 40% of the men. Indeed, 
over half felt that herbs can cure faster and/or better than 
pharmacy medicines. (See Table XXII). Midwives were employed 


by 30% of the mothers of the men in their homes. 


Table XX 


HEALTH SERVICES UTILIZED BY RESFONDENTS 


Puerto Rico Mainlana 
Number « of 
25 5 10 
5 15 12 
2 6 2 
1 4 4 
N ο ο 7 


Table XXI 


TREATMENT OF ILLNESS BY RESPONDENTS 


Number of Men 


54 

4 13 

9 30 

Don't Know i 3 
Total 30 


Table XXII 
RESFONSES INDICATING THAT FLANTS CAN CURE FASTER OR BETTER 


N PHARMACY MEDINES 


Number of Men Fer cont 
Ye: 16 53 
No 11 37 
Don't Know 3 10 
30 100 


Total 


spondent's mother was a midwife and several men responded 
that they were the last child in their respective families 
to be delivered at home. 

The respondents indicated that family health is main- 
tained by three main methods--professional care, good en- 
vironment, and care that is received in the family. (See 
Table XXIII). 


Spiritism 


respondents in this category knowing of cases of it. About 
13% are unsure of belief in this phenomenon. Although some 


men felt that it has existed in the past, 70% of the men 


do not believe in it. (See Table XXIV). 

Only. 108 of the respondents have gone to folk healers, 
while 26% of the men report that their friends frequented 
them, The folk healer's curative ability is denied by 50% 
of the men. Belief is expressed by 25% of the respondents 
and an equal number are unsure. 


Attitudes Toward Health Services 


No one geographical location received preference in pro- 
viding better health services. Almost 80%, though, respond- 
ed that health care is better if one pays for it. Satis- 


faction with the health services on the mainland was indi- 


cated by 70% of the men, whereas 20% of the respondents 

stated they had no contact with health services here. 
Thirteen per cent felt that doctors on the mainland 

were equal to Puerto Rican doctors. When offered a pre- 


ference, 20% felt the doctors were the same. Thirty-seven 
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Table 


XXIII 


MAINTENANCE OF HEALTH 


Respc 


se 


Professional Care 


Good Environment 


Νοι 


-professional Cam 


a Prescriptions 
È 


Don't Know 


Total 


I, 


?By self and others 


ork, food, cleanliness, money 


Number 


15 
16 


lo 


BELIEF IN EVIL EYE 


Number of M 


5 
21 


per cent of the respondents folt that doctors here are 


good, but 43% would prefer Puerto Rican doctors. Only 74 


felt the doctors here aro bad. Almost 24% had no experience 


ith doctors here or in Fuerto Ricc 


37%, 


could not offor a preference because they were unfamili 


with hoalth services here or on the isl 


«+ (See Table 


XXV and XXVI). 


ions of tens or herbs were made by 


Introduction 


The pr: 


ry framework in which we c 


cate the fuertc 


Rica 


n migrant farm worker in terms of his socicculturel 


background is 


»t of rural life, a rural existence which 
is undergoing change as surely as the urban centers in 


Fuorto Rico. The findings of this study delineate the 


ion of the migrant subculture 


g 


he point at which 


we intersect, through resce 


ch, the Îuerto Rican country 
life. 


Sociocultural Background on the Island 


agriculture is preominentiy the 


of the men 


and in half of these locations it is the only means of 


work. Almost 20% report th 


à 63% of t 


men feel tl 


, for them, there is cither no work available 


at all cr work is available only in specific cases, such 


as women, highor skilled workers, or Cubans. Oneethird of 


men indicate they work cnly between four to six months 


Table X 


ATTITUDES TOWARD DOCTOR 


Equal tc 
They aro bad 


Don't Know--have never gono 


nion 


ON THE MaINLAND 


ἃ FUERTO RICAN DOCTORS 


Ter cent 


13 43 
6 20 
11 37 


Working conditions of such limited employment in Fuorto 


Work is scarce and spor: 


do- 


unsatisfactory 


ant factors; they account for 


for migration. As one m 


"I have to work all week to get what I get here (on the 


ntioned, acccunt 


daily." Economic factors, 


for nearly 80% cf the rosy 
seeking employment elsewhore. 


Economic conditions is a pervasive theme in migrant 


In describing the 
differences between all aspocts of life in Puerto Rico and 


notes tho 


ple XV, 


on the mainland as in T 


comments be on these economie considerations. "Here 


I can carn more money and help my family more than in Fuerto 


rk all the time, there fin iuerto Rico) 


in't work much." Things are better in Zuerto Rico, "if 


e more money, but here I always work." Even 


is described by the men in terms 


the terrain of Puerto 


of its lack of economic opportunities. 
ent away from rural life in Puerto Rico is 


Some movem 


indicated by this study in the decreasing percentage of men 


+ according 


hat they now live in the countrysid 


or EP c me: co i 
be University στη Meus ΠΗ Sah 1001 
workers at the Guaynabö Health 
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"ng 
home remedies, and fo 


agre 


a 


cooperation among fam- 
makes Fuerto Rico a place "good for living." 


ο feelir the island are show by ph 


5 
g 


it is the Holy L 


environment to 


^ large number of the men is agreeable be- 


tranquil nature. as one man comments, 
"There are no revolutions." 


Commenta. 


on the towns in Fuerto Rico was positive 
but vague. 


There was a characteristic inab. 


ability of the men 
to handle & d 


oneral questions, but the mer 


1 respond well 
to specific questions. 


Pride in nuestra tierra (our land) 
was evident in many replies-~"The land is rich; it doesn't 
need fertilizers." 


Interperso 


ations 
Interpersonal relationships are evaluated in terms of 
mutual help 


sociations are not primarily 
but have overtones of asistance ratt 


"In case of emergency, t 


need a favor, they do it." "They try to help." "They attend 
one as good servants." 


Though town and friends present 


important channel 
for meaning and social interacti 


in the life of the Puert: 
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Rican mig: arm worker, stronger ties are developed 


primarily and almost exetustvety in the family. Against 
this background, all other relationships seem peripheral 


with other 


Thi as little connectio 


family unit h 


ilies are nominally 


groups in tho community. Most of tho fi 


ion is admittedly minimel. One man 


Catholic and 
re don't belong to any clubs. We are Cath- 


Church membership is not 


olics; we are simp ple 


ciation. There 


voluntary as 


cen as a significant form 


is low level ori zation outside the family among this 


where even church 


group and it is even less on the m a, 


membership is reduced by 


with the father as scen in the find- 


is appar 


upon the cooperative, helping 


hasis is placed 


for both men. iiany of the re- 


nature of the relations! 
d affection for the father. 


sponses revenle 


counselled me," "We shared confidences," 


(he 


good place where I 


family." s to be indicated in a 


good many replies, a 


that extends into tho present. á forty-three year old 


he is good with me." Two 


says, "I ient with him 


elements in the background of the men account for these close 


and binding ties. First,the b 
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n the tie between spou is, 1965: 14) 


irected as often to 


Activities and efforts of the mon a: 


the well-being and maintenance of his family of orientat 


as it is toward his wife and children. Seco; 


endency that is rein- 


essor José a. Torres 


Zayas notes this point: 


They are socialized 

agricultura: 

to the cult vat i 
“mut when thoy um o 

thi nc 


For the unmarried offspring the role 


father. 411 money is pooled under the father. as noted 


is no question 


of tho femily. The men voicod certain expoctations about 


c family, one always feels 


e are several factors in which the strongth 


escription 


Ὁ family ties are found--the 


Rico by the men as ceful, unified, and harmonious. There 


appears to be of satisfaction in just boing to- 


gether, living with tho family, and working with tho family. 


"Tho one thing I like best about being with my family in 
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Puerto Rico is seeing them in health and being together 


one respondent being with the 


with them," Accordi 


for one's health and work, One man simply 


family is g 


"They're nico," 


that needs of 


Considerable acknowl ent was mi 


family members wore taken care of. One man noted that they 


(the family) gave him everything to make him comfortable. 


Many men reported that they were treated well in the family. 


is the spirit of cooperation 


Aligned with need fulfillm 
along well in almost all 


within the family 


e man commented, family was not an in- 


Joint activities, such as work- 


ly cohesion. 


ant life, the family 


guinial kin is p 


h parents in 545 


Discipline is administ 


families, but by et least one parent in 84, of the homes. 


f the families did relatives or siblings have 


In only 16 


the responsibility for discipline. 


a tranquil, h 


s and 


$ 


ment where thero are few personal problems or failur 
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family, friends, and country--"0ne 


where one is close 


a farm workor 


works and livos well." (by a man who has bi 


all of his life) "it is precious. is a community 


countryside and roadways. We lived well." It 


, as demonstrated before, the objective poverty of the 


land and scarcity of employment that forces immigration of 


in the dis- 


the men to 


junction between induced aspirations and the moans provided 


for their realization that forces them out of the community. 


1965: 155) 


Sociocultural Conditions on the 


11 Level of Satisfaction 


he respondents of life 


and displeasure at the 


r, this does not seem 
to be the case. Though the degree of satisfaction is not as 


inland as in Puerto Rico, 60% of the men 


9 
a 

a 
Β 
& 
" 
e 
g 
5 
Q 
si 
5 
& 


characterize life on 


and find their situ 


ope: 


the cam are many diversions, 


È 
T 


Cowtown (a bazaar), the lake, and friends for walking." 


most 20% have no opinion about lifo on tho camps here. Loss 


than one-fourth find camp life hard, bori: 


ring and 


ccablo--pay ing 


the good and eati: one doesn't 1: There is no mu- 
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tual help here, they'd rather play cards. The farmer only 


wants you to work, 
that the evaluations follow the expectations of the men 


tranquil, 


regarding what Puerto Rico is or ought to bo 
friendly, and healthful. 

Tho basis for rating life on the mainland is not eco- 
nomic success or failure, but is, more importantly, presence 
murprizing since economic 


f family. 
n for immigration. 


primary moti 


could not indicate why they feel they are happy here, 
do so regarding Puerto Rico. 


though all of the men could 
semple, almost 30% indicate that their lives ere the 


of 


ere. 


semo whether on the island or | 
ose that perceive differences, 55% roport those 
ther 40% do so in 


variances in 
enoral, a pattern de- 


regard to a. 
velops of working conditions being improved on the main- 
lond, but living conditions being more satisfactory on the 
is is borne out in several areas in response to 


direct and ope 
tisfaction in Working Conditions 


on the island are 


It is obvious t| 
agrecable to almost all of the respondents and that there 


though sonsiderably less, on the mainland 


is satisfact 
à less precisely expressed. The discussion of work also 
conditions as perceived by the men. 


view of the 


ivos a lucid 
rto Rico disagreeable 


strong motivation given for moving to tt 


he s 
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United States. Over 55% found their jobs in Puerto Rico 


compatible in varying degrees as compared with 83% on the 


mainla: 


e offered specific reasons for their 


faction-money, working conditions, and relations with 


workers. Greater dissatisfaction was found among jobs 


in Puerto Rico than on the mainland. Scarcity of work, 


difficulty of job, poor pay, and 


plaints in either work locati: 


greater frequency with regard to Puerto Rico. 


E 


is 
Though differences in living and working situations 


have been 


ted, the overall level of satisfaction is gen- 


erally high and level of dissatisfaction is low. In many 


the responses a certain amount of fatalism is prese 


Over 20% of those who reported farm work as agreeable 
qualificd it by saying they saw no other choice of life 
style. Problems in family and living conditions are sim- 


ilarly expressed. "at times problems occurred for which 


one can't help. 


viewed 


as unpredictable and man as a passive agent. “as one 


goes through life, one has to take lifo as it comes. 


AULE 


gh 30% stipulated they 


available, such channels are not actively being pursucd. 


Nearly 20% of those who will not continue in farm work give 


the reason that the harvest will end soon, indi 
| temporary separation from this type of omployment. iost 


of the 


m believe mocha 


is taking over farm work, 


ot cause overwhelming anxicty, but rathor 


but this does 


es, the possibility 


resentmont among the 


1 problem. The 


of mechanization is not scen as a pers 


men feel they will he able to obtain one of the few 


farms without ma es or as one 


remaining jobs, either 


hines. 


of the men running th 


ectati: 


Le; 


ed with the high level of satisfaction is that of 


of their children are 


high expectations. Although a num 


youn d the men were not able to specula 


mented on their 


tures, a good number of men specifically 
preference for their children's education. "While I can 
help them, I prefer they study what they wish." "I wish 


casy for them." 


"It will be what it is to be. They may be teachers. Farm 
work is very hard. Office work is better." 


awareness 


In this 


of middle class values, of their high regard for education 
and their consciousness of society's denigration of migrant 


or. Though 70% of the men would suggest farm work 


farm la 


to their friends, great qualificati 
recommendation. "Yes, if he is out of work." "If there 


is nothing more, I would recommend it." "Yes, if they 


know nothing else, I understand tr 


"After having a good 


There is also a cont: 


recommend it to tj 


in farm work will 


percentage drops greatly when it is the children of the men 


to whom the recommendation for farm work is given. Loss 


than 40% of the men make this commit; 


t. More negative 
evaluations of farm work are shown in these response than 
at any other point in the interviews. One man replied 
that he wanted his children to do farm work so that they 


can learn how b 


it is. 


zative evaluation of work carries over into 


their perception of self. "I don't like farm work. Very 


ey due to their ability. But 


others like me don't." again they have internalized well 


r society. In ros 


se to whether 


they feel they help other people through their work, 


man replied, "Yes, because we work in agriculture and people 


go to Puerto Rico and collect unemployment." The respondents 


not fecl mistreated because they do farm work, although 
one man comments that he is not poorly treated if he works 


well. Discrimination, as pointed out in the section on 


findings, is acknowledged on the basis of their Puerto Rican 
heritage by a greater number of men. "Because we do not 

fit well, we are not treated equally." In response to tho 
unequel treatment, one man c 


talk to yo 


ted, "Someone will always 


ue" 


salth Status and Sociocultural Background 


Socio-eco 


nic Environment and Health 


The key to understanding the health attitudes and prac- 


tices of the Puerto Rican migrant 


farm workers rests princi- 


pally in the ro 


ationships bet 


n the elemer 


s of the 
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cultural back d the 


ound reinforced on the mainland, 


otservable practices of the men. It is seen in this study 


that the environment on the mainlend closely approximate: 
that of the island--tho rural, poor, relatively isolated, 


villa character of the area, In so much as 


offers a comparable living-working situation; hoalth s 


attitudes, and practices are similar. Nearly 60% of the 


respondents feel their health is the same throughout time, 
4 


whether in Puerto Rico or in the statos.' No agreement 


is reached concerning the ion of the most satisfactory 


> closely divided between 


nland, and no perceived difference 
The conditions of poverty, isolation, and low level 
of organization have implications for the delivery of and 


pattern of use of health services. Thus, whon the men speak 


ning health, work was a significant 


third of the replies. doesn't work, 


Sickness will surely come." "One has to work and economize 


money to have in bad times." Work is seon a 


nate worth, but there is more e 


asis on the value of work 


in providing money in meeting medical crisis in the family. 
Despite their own illness, the men feel "if there is work, 


One man answered that he helps with money 


rs of his family to the hospital. A good 


(employ food) is seen 


nt, cleanliness, 


see pee ye its 
the at o mainland does not 
ERIS aquil, È 


according to 
their conceptions 
lthful, familial environment. 


by 70% of the men whether they are in Puerto Rico 


that they are referring to 


vices that are most available, for there 


is reported wide difference in the type of health facilities 


hospitals? are cited by threo-fourths 


utiliz Puorto Rica 


of the men as a primary source of health care, but the use 


of hospitals here drops to less than 30%. In turn, uso 


n doubles on the mainland to over 


of private doctors more the: 
one-third of the sample. Use of clinics is constant 


and its re in both locat 


orted precentage is 


care and no care 11 on the main: is reported ¢ 


as compared with only 4# indicating 


care and ca dents themselves in 13% of the ca 


by respon 


ion of the men and 


unfamiliarity with health services on the mainland as in- 


dicated by the percentage of home and self-care. ever, 
the shortness of their stay and general unfamiliarity with 


partially for their retice in tho use 


he general 
rto 


R 
Ml care 
ON EYE 


fourth roport no use of health 


of health services. 


services on the mainland report no oxporience with 


th services either here or on the island, Regarding 


Puerto Rico, comments wore made 


the countryside." Sone £ 


care is indirectly more available on the mainlan 


sick." "I feel better 


"Here I can call the farmer if I! 


Rico there is 1 to go to town. Here 


Ei 


is tenuous, sporadic, and 


n general, though cont: 


often unpatterned with health services, the 


indications that the men and thei 


ticated in their knowledg ind hygiene. Midwifery 
is reported as decreasing, the present percentage is 30. 


ly 20% report that midwives were used earlier in their 


families and several added it was so when they lived in 


the increased urbanization is e- 


the co 


(an untrained 


rn she used a 


vident. When I 
midwifc), later no. Now is different. . ., it is casier 


go to the doctor if the birth is by Caesarian section." 


iy mother i; a; she calls the doctor when she 


midwivos, as reported by a number 


of the men, are authorized by the government. 


TI feel that herbs can cure 


Though over one 


faster and/or better tha icines, only a small 


number attribute it to supornaturel causes. 
er number acknowledge that 


countryside, but presently 


of plants they cite such reasons 85 


come first from plants and herbs." The effective- 


a curo as a medinine, "It isa 


cone." Over one- 


medicine, who 
ıt cures and ono man even re- 


third deny the value 
for doctors to prescribe them 


practice was acknowledge 


roval to recognition 


that only some 
Another area in which relative change regarding the 


and health attitudes c 


sociocultu: 
is the declining belief in spiritism, Only à 


) express boliof in phenomena such âs 


unsure of their position in 


st equal per cent 


te one man relates his belief in it by tying 


--"T' believessicknesses are pun- 


me Α few recount 


ishments df God and they come f 


h 


© 
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experie 


"Doctors can't curo this, 


respondent 2 ho: 
replied, blessing himself. The majority of rospondonts 
have th it is only superstitious stories now, 


t. 


but it possi 


rovided by the family, 


their role important one. 


the curativo process being 


It is indicated that boing with the family 


ful atmosphore 


nued health. 


take good care 
Optimum health is maintained through mutual help--"helping 


and financial 


other and taking them to the doc 


ans--"father works to pay the costs." Health :is reported 


beir 


as better in the family. with the 


ily. I never. gòt sick. No 


services are not eval 


1 so much on their offering, 


lth 


but the environment in which they arc located. 
services are better in Puerto Rico. Because I am happy, 


ervicos are batter in Puerto 


EB 


seoms har 


Bico because I am with the family 


5 the factors of nà and domin- 


ciocultural back; 


ance of the ry group have had importance in the health 


attitudes of the Puerto Rican migrant farm 


the overall high level of satisfaction and cor- 


ing low level of dissatisfaction 


icant also--peri 


favorably to health service offerings on the 


rt no contact all. In only 


three instances is dissatisfaction expressod--"what they 


that many times don't have nay effect" 


lish suffers in quantity." 


s. No lack of communication." 


Level of 


tisfaction and Expectations 


this situation closely parallels that of the 


t. In 


iroct question: 


g there 


strong opinions or reactions of the mon until the 


in descriptions 


in Puerto Rico and the United States, that 


8, specific and doma. regarding health 


ed. Cleanliness, individual attenti 


public concern for the Ὁ of medical services we 


tioned by th 


requisites of good h 


strongly in i that if one pays 


better health caro. Thè; 


onmonts were made indirectly through 


such comments as "There are good private hospitals, but I mu: 


go to the public district hosp 


other case οἱ 


their present health status. Of the sample, 93% felt thoy were 


health. This com 


res similarly with tho 1964-65 


University of Puerto Rico School of liedicine study of migrant 


farm workers where only 2 resp 


ents out of 35 reported their 


Despite the seeming sa 


health of the workers, the study 


ostrointest ina, 


1 conditions disabled the men for various periods 


of time, Pheumatism, 


o 


opsy, tuberculosis, and poptie ulcers 


were rep 


rted frequently in f 


ily medical histories. 


Later reports point out similar discrepancies. Accor- 


State 


nt Health Code (ICD-MH Code), the most 


frequently treated diseases and conditions were (1) diseases 


of the digestive sy ing dental problems and ulcers, 


(2) diseases of the 


sprains, 


(4) discases of the nervous system and sense 
ıs vision problems, and (5) and 
ases. A disjunction between the men's per- 


ception of their health (through their definition of health 


and illness) and the statistical reports of conditio! 


treated is indicated 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE STUDY 


Introductic 


The recommendations of this study are based not only 


chosen of Pucrto Rican mig 


fram workers, 


study of and work experience in migrant 


farm worker health programs. This souree of information 


in Puerto Rico, using as bases bases Nigra 


and the Social Science Research Center 


Puorto Rico in Rio Piedras, (3) two 


years working oxporience in the Salem County Migrant Health 


Program, and (4 


interviews with 


alth service personnel 
in three counties. The results of all of these endeavors 


Health Service Recommendations 


Ther isitos for 511 health programs 


and the first is availability. In what way or ways should 


health care facilitics for migrant farm workers be made 


as an occupational health program, as a spociol- 


ized and separate program, synonymous with the regular 
P gram, 


11th care of the community, or as part of a rural health 


prog: 


An occupational he 


alth care program, according 


this study, is the most consonant with the sociocultural 


backgraound of the farm workers in its most neg 
It reinforces those negative and perpetuating aspects of 
the subculture of migrant workers. It sets up policies and 
priorities ofr health care servic 


services that maintain the heal 


in which he can function satisfactorily as a worker. Thus, 


tho program can justify itself to the community by sustain- 


egent of the economic web and protect the coi 


munity (as in the case of communicable diseases). Both 


these aims are, of course, desirable, but the producer and 


underwriter of the services rendered in the occupational 


health care program are only the health officials and the 


resident local community. The role grant farm 


worker in determining the type and extent of services 
necessary for his and his family's health is a passive one. 


The men are dependent upon their empl: for more than 


a specified number of hours of employment. The provision 


ten transportation, and most importently, 


of housing, 


the subsidation of health services have implications that 


istic οἱ 


The above provisions, housing, 


portation, compounded by aspects 


oud the relationshi 


as irregular hours, © 


Joyee--the expectations of both ro 


working conditions becomes a matter of eontontion. Be- 


cause of the special circumstances of thdir work situation, 


ds tho traditional bounds 


the employer's role often overexte: 
and enters into the non-work related concerns of the migrant 


farm workers. This, also, cauces role uncertainty on the 


part of the migrant farm workers who perceive their r 
as one tied up in an undesirable living arrangement that 
revolves almost entirely around the conditions of their 
employment. 

Occupational health caro can be beneficial as a supple- 
ment, but not as an entire program of health care for this 
population. At present, and almost by definition, the 


ited to short 


th care is lii 


program of occupational h 


crm problems: It hits at these with varying degrces of 


some of the largor problems--such 


that aro bound up in tho migrant life 


A second type of program, a specialized and separate 


program, r 


advantages of perpetuating the ii 


Scparat them further from the 


the community. Catering to this hard-to-roach 
programs of transportation, spec: 


social services only transfers the dependency from the 


Such programs do meot 


y, but they porpot- 


uate the lack of involveı of the migrant farm workers 


in the major socictal institutions, foster a provincial 


outlook by limiting contacts with experiences that can 


d 


clings of dependency ai 


pation in decision-making regarding thoir hea: 
maintenance. 


On one hand, this type of program is acceptable to the 


community since it relieves 


and provides a centralized meth 1th care. But, 


on the other hand, such specialized scrvices are actually 
munity which is already overburdened by 


ationships in this context grow straincd 


well-being in tho community suffers. 
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A key disadvantage of this perspective is its oxcly- 


sion of marginals--thosc who drop out of the migrant stream 


the cc 


ity residents al fa 


are 


orors. All threo 


grants, "stagrants," and 


seas. 


al workers--share the samc subcultural backgro 


nd, 
occupational position, and hoalth attitudes, but under 


a spocialized program two of the three disadvantaged 


groups arc not chod. 


As participants in tho rogular hoalth care of the 


community, the third typo of program, the mon have choice 


physicians and sorvicos and roccive valuable 


to the community, coming to sce in somo form its structure 


and functioning. As pointed out in the introduction to the 


rant farm worker population is not a homo- 


there is unity and diversity of cultural back- 


ground and lifo-exporience. If the community health care 


structure comes to understand the common historical-social 
background of the migrant farm workers, thon health officials 


ductively work with tho migra 


recognizing 


$ 


the values inhorent in thoir cultural diversity. 
Tho limitation of this method of health care delivery 
is a financial one. It is truc that migrant farm workers 


could nbt compete for oq 


r limited rosources. 


groups--the former migrants, the 
wolfaro residents, and tho working poor--also find tho 


health services insufficiont and unresponsive to their necds. 


hi 


thus, the socio-economic composition of the groups within 
the three counties involved in the study indicates the need 
for a comprehensive rural health program, the fourth al- 
ternative. 

Migrant labor is on the decline. Over five years ago 
it was stated at the Western Region Migrant Health Confer- 


ence that the transition fro 


nigrant health care to rural 
health care had already begun in recognition of the changes 
in agriculture. In this sense, migrant hoolth programs 
are to be temporary and not an institutionalizcd part of 
community health care. Migrant health care should work 
itself out of a job--giving more adequate integration of 
services and providing an effective climate for the util- 
ization of health services. Migrant health care should 
not cripple the community, but heal and coordinate the 
members of its body. Within this framowork health care on 
a public service basis must bo mado opon to all in tho com- 
munity (not necessarily free, but within the means of all) 
and it can be best achieved by specialists involved in 
health care--migrant and rural. This is quite distinct from 
specialization which scts up conflicting interest groups. 

In summary, the optimum goal appears to be a rural health 


progran, with specialists and not specialization that can 


coordinato and serve all sectors of tho rural ;opulation. 


Health care, secondly, must be accessible. The role 
of the community is crucial in deciding the degree such ser- 


vices will be accessiblo, depending upon their willingness 
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to open resources to temporary "residents." One possible 
area of concern is the working hours of clinics and facil- 
ities. Again, this is not solely the dilemna of the nigrant 
fam worker, but a connon problem of a rural community. It 
is not within the scope of this study to recommend what 
hours should bo established, but to point out a method by 
which such decisions can be made in the light of the nedds 
of all sectors of the community. 

Woll-recognized structures for this type of decision- 
making should bo established through various channels that 


keep the flow of information constant, spontancous, and 


frank. One such method is truly representative consumer 
boards which place strong emphasis on continued renewal and 
upgrading of policies and programs. The board should 
develop goals (incremental and comprehensive) establishing 
task force subcommittees to aid in the implementation of 
their aims. Communication among board members and their 
"constituency" should become increasingly sophisticated 
through conscious development of communication skills, 
possibly by training in group dynamics. 

While such a board may be the official source and 
channel of advice for health services, the informal structure 
of the community can be utilized to aid in attitude mod- 
ification and in further exposuro to the presence and needs 
of varying sectors of the rural population. 

The final requirement for health services can be 


identificd as acceptability. The deciding factor of ac- 


ceptability is the use made of health services, preventative 
and curative, by the given population. The implication for 
health servies, thon, is that they must make use of points 
of intervention in the migrant life style, even discovering 
more subtle entrances, to göin the rapport with and respect 
of the migrant farm workers. Continued use of health aides 
recruited from the migrant stream is essential. Extra care 
must be taken in their training, remuncration, and assign- 
ment so that their presence is not token. Their treining 


should include aspects of group dynamics, community organ- 


ization, and health education. 

The work of health aides can be reinforced by that of 
professional social service workers in promoting an atmos- 
phere that deals effectively with the problems of social dis- 
tance, linguistic differences, and cultural barriers, and 
in assuming the legitimate role of social advocate. Increased 
casework at this stage is indicated. Social service in the 
medical outreach setting should involve itself in aggressive 
counseling, making its entrance at the point of medical con- 
cern or crisis that affects other aspects of life. By study- 
ing characteristics of the various stages of the family life 
eycle, the social worker can determine the points of vulner- 
ability where families are most likely to lose control over 
decision making due to financial, medical, or social crises, 
and they can set up supportive measures that would restore 
control over life-choices. 


In developing wide scale acceptability of community 


Hy) 


health services, a strong, full-time program of community 
organization is encouraged. Adherence to this form of 

social service recognizes blocks in the social system as 
injurious to the individual as blocks in the personality system. 


ity organization practice is 
mud gun ion of a το elevant body of 
edg ial work pr The 
-—yorkor appa es RUE atically and s entially 
this coherent body of E renploying prac- 
iced ΚΡ ἃ behavior through LABS 
acteris Ὁ, bly 


È E iw E Ester 

, 1970: 82) 

This process is not a new one, but perhaps a less frequent- 
ly used method. 


of pia anned change. ° (chatter 


In 1947 Wayne McMillan in the Social Work 
Year Book sunnarizes the role of the community organizer 
--"he acts as a catalytic agent in helping his primary group 
achieve unity of purpose, clarity in defining specific ob- 
joctives and effectiveness in influencing other groups. 

He supports the activities of these groups by"assuming 


responsibility for such technical services as research 


ministration, and public relations." (p. 110) Acceptability, 
thus, can be seen not as merely use or non-use of services, 
but rather it becomes the ability to articulate the degreo 
to which services are consonant with the needs of 


a social 
group. 


Summary and Additional Recommendation: 


It is recommended that: 
1. There be formulation and implementation of a comprehen- 
sive rural health program in the counties under study 
that integrates community health care in an accessible 
and accpetable manner. 


2. Migrant Health be recognized as only a temporary struc- 
ture in which transition from migrant to rural health 
(that, of course, includes migrant workers) be planned. 

3. There be the organization of channels for community 
communication and participation in the Lolicy making 
of present and future health programs including mi- 
grant farm workers. 

4. There be utilization of ififormal structures within the 
community to support the flow of communication to for- 
mal structures where decision making is carried out. 

5. Provisions be made for the employment of specialists, 
though not particularization of services, in the field 
of rural health designed to meet the individual needs 
of migrants who have a similar cultural background. 

6. There be meaningful training and effective use of health 
workers recruited from the migrant and rural community, 
who will develop rapport with disadvantaged groups, 
earning their respect and trust. 


The role of social services be extended to include 


7. 
aggressive case work services. 

8. Social service workers conduct research, exploring 
possible points ans strategies of intervention into 
the migrant family life style. 

9. A strong program of community organization be estab- 


lished, where acceptability of health services will 
be truly achieved by the development of skills of 


articulation with the disadvantaged*soğial group. 
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10. 


pe 
EB 


m 
n 


m 
v 


" 
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15. 


There be provision for mental health care and increased 
personnel for psychiatric social work among the rural 
poor. 

Increased number of social workers to step up casework 
programs as changes in migrant and rural health care 
take place, for "despite the fact that he (disadvan- 
taged rural groups) has been provided with gradually 
increasing opportunities, he is faced with increasing 
frustrations based on the sense of relative deprivation 


and the growing demand that he solve his problems 


(Ball, 1968: 885) 

There be a change in funding of such health programs, 
making it less politically oriented and eliminating 
the situation in which one must seek funds from county, 
state ard federal offices. 

There be better working relations between health per- 
sonnel and local government officials. 

There be better and/or continued coordination and team 
work between health workers and social service workers, 
which will bring about the adoption of an interdis- 
ciplinary approach to the manifestations of diseases, 
their causes and cures. 

There be efforts to upgrade the status of migrant farm 
work. This has been done in some areas where special 
crews work in only certain crops, commanding higher 


wages and benefits as well as social status. 
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m 
τα 


m 


À change be made in the traditional work relationship 
between farmer and farm worker, where movement toward 
contractual relations instead of the traditional fam- 

41491 work relations is essential. 

There be less responsibility for the provision of housing 
for the migrant farm workor on the part of the farmer. 
The idea of "company" housing is an unfair arrangement 
and one that perpetuates the dependency of the worker 
and his family on the farmer. 

There be alternative ways of maintaining a strict work 
relationship in the farm setting, where the worker's 
skills are valued and he has less dependence on the 
farmer for the provision of his outside-work-hours 
necessities. 

Further research into the possibilities of setting up 
"nigrant" communities. This was suggested, but not 
endorsed in 1968 by the Governor's Task Force on Migrant 
Farm Labor since it was felt that it would isolate 
the migrant farm workers. While there are strong 
disadvantages to this suggestion, as in the possibil- 
ity of ghetto building, research should be conducted 
on the feasibility, strategies, outcomes, and conse- 
quences of community building, and organization on 
the part of the rural disadvantaged. This recommend- 
ation is based on the assumption that migrancy is 
not so much 4 minority phenomenon, but that its 


characteristics are more significant of what it means 
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to be disadvantagod. And if low level of organization 
is a characteristic of that subculture of poverty, and 
if that trait is one that has undesirable consequences 
for that group (as in the inability to seek and pro- 
cure adequate health services) and the community, then 
research is mandated to (1) find the consequences of 
the modification of that trait--the effects internal 
to the group, the consequences to the larger society, 
and the implications for the relationship between these 
two groups, and (2) to develop alternative strategies 
that will best acomplish the goals to be achieved. 


Recommendations for Further Research 


The conclusions and recommendations of this study must 
be seen within the context of the research project itself. 
This has been an exploratory study and should be evaluated 
as such. Characteristics of the migrant population of three 
South Jersey counties have been identified, explored, and 
related to the use of health services. The scope of this 
study has been so broad as to point out the direction of 
the change, but not so intensive as to draw the fine lines 
of implementation. Therefore, many of the relationships 
discovered need to be further tested with more sophisticated 
research instruments if one is $o be able to identify clear- 
ly the variables operative within the proposed relationships. 

This study has been illustrative of the migrant culture 
based on the subjective perceptions of a sample of its pop- 


ulation. In so much as these perceptions form a distinguish- 
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able pattern, further research should find the sources 

of these beliefs and attitudes. And although this study 
reports the health status of this sample and generalizes 

it to the Puerto Ricon migrant population in the arca 
studicd, it is the health status as reported by the men. 
Further research can indicate reasons for the discrepancy 
between such self-ovaluations and statistical reports of 
migrant worker health status where such discrepancies are 
found. 

However, the most valuable form of rescarch to follow 

this study, according to the present researcher, is to 

zero in on points of intervention in the migrant life style, 
which will aid in drawing the migrant out and into the main- 
stream of American life and prosperity. To do this requires 
research that will develop, according to Dorothy Dulles 
Bourne in speaking of the Puerto Rican country dweller, 
“knowledge and skills which will free him from his trad- 
itional occupational and social roles." (1965: 282) The 
migrant farm worker lacks exposure to and experience with 
the larger society, a society which offers him minimal op- 
portunities for employment, but denies him the means of 
social interaction and vertiical mobility within its structure 

It should not be the aim of continued research to 

create a new personality for the migrant farm worker. The 
radical reshaping of the character of the Puerto Rican mi- 
grant farm worker in the image of American culture would 
be a grave disservice to the population as well as ethno- 
centrism for the researcher. But what the researcher can 
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say is to what degree and in what manner the present per- 
sonality of the migrant farm worker is 
bility. 


an asset or a lia- 
This study has pointed out the characteristics® 


and i 


plications of that background. It remains to be 
found what elements from the past are assets, what will 
give "continuity to life and world view; . . . what will 
preserve or give self-respect through an understandin, 
of a present rooted in the past." (Bourne, 1965: 282) And 
this should be the main thrust of future rescarch. 


teristics, of poverty, of isolation, 
d cn solidarity, of low level of gae) 
gecom to converge wi fie 
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APPENDIX I: VARIATIONS OF TIME AND DAY IN INTERVIEWING 


Farm 
Date Day Time County Location Number 
8/11 Wednesday 11:15 A.M. Salem A $ 
s y 12:15 P.M. B 1 
8/17 Tuesday 12:30 P.M M ο 1 
8/19 Thursday 12:00 noon Gloucester A 2 
το k 6:30 P.M. Salen D 1 
Ü 3 8:30 P.M. t E 2 
8/21 Saturday 1:00 P.M. Salem F 3 
i 5 3:00 P.M. p G D 
5 η 4:00 P.M. Gloucester B 2 
8/22 Sunday 2:00 P.M. Cumberland Δ 1 
5 " 3:00 P.M. a B 3 
8/25 Wednesday 6:30 P.M. Gloucester c 3 
È d 9:00 P.M. Salem H D 
9/2 Friday 2:00 P.M. Cumberland ο $ 
5 d 3:00 P.M. M D 3 
” d 7:00 P.M. D B 1 
9/5 Sunday 8: 00 P.M. Gloucester E 3 


NUMBER OF INTERVIEWS BY COUNTY NUMBER OF FARMS INVOLVED 


11 in Salem County 8 in Sa: County 
10 in Gloucester County 5 in Gloucester County 
9 in Cumberland County 5 in Cumberland County 
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APPENDIX III: INTERVIEWS WITH HEALTH OFFICIALS 

o An important segment of this study was the interviews 
with health officials that took place in the winter and spring 
of 1972. A range of personnel from health services was chosen 
in order to allow for greatest breadth of experiences among 
the respondents. Policy-makers, field nurses, directors of 
migrant health programs, and social workers were interviewed 
formally and informally. 


Searcher and respondents and the willingness and the avail- 
ability of the health officials. 


About 15 hours were spent in formal health official in- 
terviews. During these interviews, the experiences of the 
9 respondents was tapped with regard to perceptions of migrant 
culture, the health status of the migrant farm workers, and 
community attitudes. Some of the questions were 
With regard to seeking social services, do the migrant 
workers present any striking cultural patterns? 
How do the migrant families relate to health and social 
jervice workers--as friends. . . as outsiders, 
SSR Paini sica 


ves are the attitudes and p of the migrant farm 

orkers toward couns 

What is in relationship s your office between health 
and social services? Is it satisfactory? 

What qu of migrent health care are seen as priorities? 

Are there ive special or recurrent health Sa that seem 
to be nt with large numbers of migrant workers? 

Most of those reer ce with open and helpful. The results 

of these interviews are woven, along with the work-experience 


e of the researcher, into the section on recommendation: 
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